"Well, that is true,* she murmured.   She waited an
Jnstant.   Teeny!' she called.
1 'Coming/ Peony answered.
She came into the room on quiet silk-shod feet and
helped the old lady to lie down and began to prepare the
lamp. I-wan had not gone.
'I put your books on your table/ she said to him.
The old lady's eyes were already shut.
'You ought to be ashamed of yourself V I-wan whifpered.
'Pandering to her like that!1
Peony opened her black apricot-shaped eyes widely.
'I have to do what I'm told!' she said. He frowned
and shook his head and marched to the door. Then he
glanced back. She was stirring the sticky stuff with a tiny
silver spoon. But she was not looking at it. She^was
waiting mischievously for him, and when she caught his
glance she stuck her red tongue far out of her mouth. He
slammed the door on the sight.
But there was no shutting out that sweet sick smell of
opium. Upstairs in his own room he threw his windows
wide but it was still no use. The evening air was windless
and the smell hung through the house, faint yet penetrating.
All his life he had smelled it and hated it. In an old
Chinese house courtyard walls would have cut it off, perhaps,
but up through these vast halls and piled stairways the
ancient odour of opium crept like a miasma. It was the
essence of everything I-wan hated, that stealing lethargic
fragrance that in its very sweetness held something of the
stink of death. The house was saturated with it. It clung
in the silk hangings on the walls and in the red cushions
on the chairs and couches. I-wan, pulling silk stuffed
quilts about him at night in bed, smelled, or imagined
he did, that r,eek.
For that reason, he had told himself, he wanted his room